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adversative force. As it is, to make aber fit in 
with the sense imagined by the editors it would 
have to be taken not as the real German conjunc- 
tion but as a mere connective in imitation of Greek 
fiw, 8e ; whereas properly read, aber here marks 
very skilfully the sudden check of the apothe- 
cary's blithe alacrity. 

I doubt not that a closer scrutiny of the text on 
the basis of the above material will cause many to 
accept Miss Harris' s suggestion, and that with the 
poet's acquittal of having marred the character 
presentment of the pastor, the enjoyment of the 
poem as an artistic whole will be still further 
enhanced. 

Otto Heller. 

Prague, Biblioiheea Caesarea Begia. 



ESPRONCEDA, BYRON AND OSSIAN. 

In the course of a study of the relations 
between Lord Byron's poetry and that of Jose 
de Espronceda, I noticed the remarkable resem- 
blance of the Spaniard's hymn Al Sol 1 to Byron's 
versification of Ossian's Address to the Sun in 
" Carthon." * In both compositions the question 
is raised whether the sun will perish like mankind, 
or live on unextinguished, immortal ; and the 
parallelism here suggested is established beyond a 
cavil by such practically identical lines as the 
following : — 

"Exult, O Sun, in all thy youthful strength ! 
Age, dark unlovely Age, appears at length." 

(11.29-30.) 

" Goza tu juventud y tu hermosura, 
I Oh sol ! que cuando el pavoroso dfa 
Llegue que el orbe estalle y se desprenda 
De la potente mano 
Del Padre soberano, " (II. 93-97.) 

Before long I hope to show in detail how greatly 
Espronceda was influenced by Lord Byron, but 
the above interesting parallelism cannot be used 
to strengthen the case ; for the Spanish poet died 
in 1842, and the lines in English quoted above 

1 Obras posticus de Espronceda, Valladolid, 1900, p. 55. 
'The Works of Lord Byron. London. Poetry, vol. I 
(1898), p. 229. 



were first published in 1898. To be sure, Byron 
made another version of the same theme, but that, 
too, was not published until the same year. 8 As 
it is clear, then, that a Byronic source for the 
hymno is out of the question, one turns instinct- 
ively to Ossian itself. In this connection, before 
considering Espronceda' s poem on the sun, it may 
be well first to note that he wrote two confessed 
imitations "del estilo de Osian." These are 
grouped together under the joint title of Oscar y 
Malvina,* 1 and are preceded by the Ossianic legend 
"A tale of the times of old." The separate 
poems are called La Despedida and El Combate. 
While I have not made a minute study of Espron- 
ceda' s possible relations to the Ossian matter in 
general, yet it is safe to say that in both of these 
compositions he has caught the weird, mournful, 
mysterious spirit of the "bard"; and there is, 
moreover, considerable imitation of proper names 
and incidents, beside such tricks as the use of 
compound epithets, — armipot ente, aurirroUadas, ' — 
and others like "Osear de negros ojos." ' But 
there is also much original material in Espron- 
ceda' s poems, particularly in the Despedida, which 
has little in common with the Ossianic matter ex- 
cept the use of such names as those of the lovers, 
Oscar and Malvina. El Combate has borrowed 
more freely, — from the Ossianic fight between 
Oscar and Cairbar ' ("Cairvar" hi the Spanish 
poem) ; for not only do the two champions die of 
mutually inflicted wounds in both compositions, 
but the defi, in both, indicates borrowing : — 

" Do I fear thy clanging shield ? 
Tremble I at Olla' s song ? No : Cairbar, fright- 
en the feeble : Oscar is a rock." (p. 227, 11. 5-7.) 

"Levantate, Cairvar — Oscar le grita — 
Cual h&rrida tormenta 
Eres tu de temer : mas yo no tiemblo : 
Desprecio tu arrogancia vosadia : 
La lanza apresta y el escudo embraza : 
Alzate, pues, que Oscar te desaffa." 

(11.8-13.) 

»Cf. Atlantic Monthly, 1898, vol. i/xxsn, pp. 810-814 ; 
also The Works, &c; Poetry, vol. vn (1904), p. 2. 

* Obras, pp. 50-54. 

*El Combate, 11. 22 and 24. 

6 in Despedida, 1. 49. 

' The Poems of Ossian, Centenary Edition, Edinburgh, 
1896, pp. 225-229. 
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Both the title and the spirit, then, as well as 
several details, of these two poems show that 
Espronceda was familiar with the Ossianic mat- 
ter. This was, of course, doubly possible for a 
poet whose studies and whose later residence in 
England had given him a good knowledge of the 
language and literature of that country. 8 Now 
it happens that the hymn Al Sol, in practically 
all editions of Espronceda' s poetry, beginning 
with the first, is printed directly after these two 
Ossianic imitations, but without any superficial 
indication that it is connected with them through 
its origin ; and yet it is more like Ossian than 
either of them. To prove this statement one has 
but to examine the following parallel passages 
(arranged in the order in which they occur in 
Espronceda' s poem): — 

(1) "Who can be a companion of thy course?" * 

(1. 13.) 

" | Ojala que mi acento poderoso 



Al te"rmino sombroso de Ocddente 
las orlas de tu ardiente vestidura 
Tiendes en pompa." (11, 24, 26-28.) 



I Oh sol a ti llegara 

Y en medio de tu curso te parara 1 " 

(1L 6, 10, 11.) 

(2) " Whether thy yellow hair floats on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west." (11. 22-24). 

" De los dorados If mites de Oriente 



8 Valera (FhrUegio de poestas casteUanas del sigh XIX, 
Madrid, 1902, pp. 56-56), in fact, maintains that the 
Ossianic influence was an exotic and relatively uninfluen- 
tial ingredient in Spanish romanticism: Pedro de Mon- 
tengon's translation of Cesarotti's Italian version of 
Ossian was, he says, little known, and English was much 
less read in Spain at that time than now. This translation 
[Fingaly Temora || Poemns Epicos || de Osian || AntiguoPoeta 
OeUiso || Traducido \\ En Verso CasteUano || Por Don Pedro 
Montengon || Tomo Primero || Madrid, mdooc) never, I 
believe, got beyond the first volume, which does not con- 
tain the address to the sun. A copy of this is to be found 
in the National Library of Madrid (No. " 5.1088 " ). In 
a publication called Variedades || de Giencia, Uteratura || y 
Aries || Obra Periodica || (Tomo Tercero || Madrid || 1804, 
pp. 377-8), there appeared an "Apostrofe al Sol que lermina 
elpoemade Carton," by J[os6] M[archena], which is, of 
course, the poem under consideration. This versification, 
however, is unlike Espronceda' s and there is no reason to 
believe that he knew it, or at least used it, especially in 
view of his imitation of other parts of Ossian and his use 
of the English heading " A Tale of the Times of Old." 

8 Ossian' s address to the sun is here quoted as found in 
The Poems of Ossian, 1896, p. 184, 



Cf. also : 

" tu rica encendida cabellera." (1. 42. ) 

(3) "Who can be a companion of tby course? The 
oaks of the mountains fall : the mountains 
themselves decay with years : the ocean 
shrinks and grows again : the moon her- 
self is lost in heaven ; but thou art forever 
the same ; rejoicing in the brightness of 
thy course. When the world is dark with 
tempests ; when thunder rolls and light- 
ning flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from 
the clouds, and laughest at the storm." 
(11. 13-20.) 

"] Cuantos siglos sin, fin cuantos has visto 
En su abismo insondable desplomarse I 
J Cuanta pompa, grandeza y poderio 
De imperios populosos disiparse I 
I Que 1 fueron ante tf ? Del bosque umbrfo 
Secas y leves hojas desprendidas, 
Que en circulos se mecen 

Y al furor de Aquil6n desaparecen. 
Libre tu de la c61era divina, 
Viste anegarse el universo entero, 
Cuando las aguas por Jehova lanzadas, 
Impelidas del brazo justiciero 

Y a mares por los vientos despefiadas, 
Bramd la tempestad ; retumbd en torno 
El ronco trueno y con temblor crujieron 
Los ejes de diamante de la tierra : 
Montes y campos fueron 
Alborotado mar, tumba del hombre, 

Se estremeci6 el profundo ; 

Y entonces tu, como sen or del mundo 
Sobre la tempestad tn trono alzabas, 
Vestido de tinieblas, 

Y tu faz engrefas, 

Y & otros mnndos en paz resplandecfas. 
Y otra vez nuevos siglos 

Viste llegar, huir, desvanecerse 
En remolino etemo, cual las olas 
Llegan, se agolpan y huyen del Oceano, 

Y tornan otra vez & sucederse ; 
Mientra inimitable tu, solo y radiante, 
| Oh sol ! siempre te elevas, 

Y edadades mil y mil huellas triunfante." 10 

(11. 47-78.) 

(4) But thou art perhaps, like me, for a season ; thy 
years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep 
in the clouds, careless of the voice of the 
morning. (11. 24-26.) 

10 This passage and the next illustrate interestingly how 
Espronceda developed the slight germ of thought he found 
in Ossian, 
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" i Y habras de ser eterno, inextinguible, 
Sin que nunca jamas tu inmensa hoguera 
Pierda su resplandor, siempre incansable, 
Audaz siguiendo tu inmortal carrera, 
Hundirse las edades contemplando 
Ysolo, eterno, perenal, sublime, 
Monarca poderoso, dominando ? 
No : que tambi6n la muerte. 
Si de lejos te sigue, 
No menos anhelante te persigue." 

(11.79-88.) 

(5) " Exult then, O sun ! in all the strength of thy 

youth : Age is dark and unlovely." 

(11. 26-28.) 

" Groza tu juventud y tu hermosura, 
i Oh sol!" * (11.93-94.) 

(6) " Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless of the 

voice of the morning." (11. 25-26. ) 

" En tinieblas sin fin tu llama pura 
Entonces morira." (11. 103-4.) 

Weddigen, who is rather prone to see Byronic 
influence wherever skepticism or pessimism show 
themselves, speaks of this poem of Espronceda's 
as follows, with no mention of the source : " Es- 
proncedas Skepticismus spricht sich in der Hymne 
' An die Sonne ' aus. ' Wie viele Jahrhunderte 
ohne Ende,' so heisst es darin, ' hast du in ihrem 
unerforschlichen Abgrunde versinken, wie viel 
Glanz, Hoheit und Macht bevolkerter Eeiche 
verschwinden sehen ! ' . . . Aber mitten in seiner 
Begeisterung unterbricht sich der Dichter. Er 
sieht den Augenblick voraus, wo die glanzende 
Sonne Spaniens [!] erbleichen und ohne einen 
Morgen in der Nacht erloschen wird. Seine Skep- 
sis giebt dem Ganzen einen disharmonischen Ab- 
schluss." u All of this would be much more to 
the point if the composition were spontaneous. 
Blanco Garcfa shows a keener scent when he 
remarks concerning the Himno al Sol that Es- 
pronceda "copia imagenes y conceptos del falso 
Ossian, aunque calentandolos con el fuego de su 
propio numen";" but he tells us nothing more 
precise. 

a Lord Byrotta Einfiuss auf die europaischen Utieraturen 
der Nevzeil, Hannover, 1884, p. 96. 

12 £a literatura egpaftola era el siglo XIX (2nd ed. ), Parte 
Primera (Madrid, 1899), p. 81. This opinion had, I be- 
lieve, been previously expressed by Senor Marcelino Me- 
nendez y Pelayo. Other writers who mention Espronce- 
da's Al Sol almost invariably speak of it as one of his 
greatest poems, but say nothing of its relation to Ossian. 



Thus far the case has been clear enough. 
Espronceda certainly used the Ossian matter. 
Whether Byron's influence may be invoked to 
account in any way for this imitation, it is much 
less easy to decide. Byron's use of Ossian, even 
in compositions published during his lifetime, is 
of course clear enough ; and, this being true, one 
should be ready to admit that this habit might, 
consciously or unconsciously, have passed from 
him to his Spanish disciple. "Ossian points as 
directly to Byron," says Professor Phelps, "as 
the chivalry and ballad revivals to Scott. ... In 
Byron's poetry — sincere or feigned — we see con- 
stantly manifest the Ossian feeling." 1 * Not taking 
account of probable reminiscences such as those in 
"The Giaour" (292 sq., and 620 sq.), one may 
appeal to the legend placed at the head of the 
"Elegy on Kewstead Abbey," to such compo- 
sitions as "Oscar of Alva," and, more concrete 
still, to the prose "Imitations of MacPherson's 
Ossian" called "The Death of Calmar and 
Orla."" But the passage — probably Ossianic — 
that has the most direct bearing on the present 
problem is the interesting apostrophe to the sun 
found in "Manfred," Act in, scene ii ; for sev- 
eral lines can be selected from it that remind one 
of Espronceda's poem : — 

(1) "As my first glance 

Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 

My latest look.' ' ( 1L 25-27. ) 

"[ Cuanto siempre te ame 1 , sol refulgente ! 
[ Con qu£ sencillo anhelo, 
Siendo nifio inocente, 
Seguirte ansiaba en el tendido cielo, 

Y extatico te via 

Y en con templar tu luz me embebecia." 

(1L 18-23. ) 

(2) "Thou chief Star! 

Centre of many stars I which mak'st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! " 

(11. 16-19.) 

" Y el mundo bafias en tu lumbre pura, 
Vivido lanzas de tu frente el dfa, 
Y, alma y vida del mundo, 
Tu disco en paz majestiioso envfa 

18 The Beginnings of theEnglish Bomantic Movement, p. 153. 
14 See further Ossians Einfluss auf Byrons Jugendgedichte, 
von Friedrich Wilmsen, Berlin, 1903. 
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Placido ardor fecundo, 
Y te elevas triunfante, 
Corona de los orbes centellante." 15 

(U. 29-35.) 

It may be well to add that these two citations from 
the Spanish poem are taken from the first third of 
it, while nearly all of those allied to the Ossianic 
matter occur in the later part of the composition. 
If these parallels to "Manfred" are to betaken 
seriously, one might perhaps hazard the guess that 
Espronceda caught the first suggestion of a hymn 
to the sun from his favorite, Byron, and that he 
then filled out his poem with ideas taken from 
Ossian. This would help to explain why he hap- 
pened unintentionally to versify the very passage 
from Ossian that Byron put twice into unpub- 
lished verse. And yet these Ossianic poems of 
Espronceda' s belong to his earlier and relatively 
un-Byronic period ; and Ossian, an older force in 
European literature, may well have been not only 
the most important source for the hymn to the 
sun, but also its earliest inspiration ; and " Man- 
fred" may have come second in time as well as 
in importance. 



Philip H. Churchman. 



Harvard University. 



THE SOURCES AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
The Thjuoian Wonder. 

In Modern Philology, January, 1906, Mr. J. 
Q. Adams published an article x showing that the 
play, The Thracian Wonder, the earliest known 
copy of which is dated 1661, is based primarily 
upon Robert Greene's pastoral romance Mena- 
phon, first published in 1589. Mr. Adams ex- 
plains the resemblance, however, on the usual 
basis of the borrowing of one author from another, 
and so discounts any probability that the play is 
by Greene himself. More recently in The Modern 

16 Cf. also " Sardanapalus," rr, i, 14r-17 :— 

"But oh! thou true Sun! 
The burning oracle of all that live, 
As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it. ..." 
1 Greene's "Menaphon" and "The Thracian Wonder." 



Language Review,' Mr. J. Le Gay Brereton, evi- 
dently unacquainted with the earlier article, puts 
forward Mr. Adams's first view, but argues in 
some detail for Greene's authorship of the play. 
It is the purpose of the present writer to present 
various resemblances between The Thracian Won- 
der and works of Greene other than Menaphon, 
and on this enlarged basis for inferences, to dis- 
cuss Greene's relation to the play. 

It has already been made clear that the main 
plot of The Thracian Wonder is substantially that 
of Menaphon. In both a cruel king accuses his 
daughter and her husband unjustly, setting her 
adrift with her child in one boat, and her husband 
in another, and putting them out to sea, whence 
in time, without knowing each other's fate, they 
come to the same shore, both take to the shepherd 
life and guise, meet and without recognition, and 
again fall in love with each other. The child, being 
stolen away, grows up in a foreign court, is loved 
by the king's daughter there, and later hearing of 
the beauty of the fair shepherdess, his mother, 
comes to pay court to her, as does her father, the 
king, neither of them guessing her relationship to 
himself. Through her father's contrivance she is 
stolen away from the shepherds, who at once go to 
recover her by storming the king's castle, and 
after much parley and complication all identities 
are disclosed, all wrongs are forgiven, and every- 
body is made happy. So far the Menaphon plot 
holds sway. 

It is worth noting, however, that the re- 
semblance between Greene's Orlando Furioso* 
and The Thracian Wonder is hardly less striking 
than that between the latter and Menaphon. 
Indeed, although the Menaphon motive is the 
more fundamental, The Thracian Wonder is a 
fairly even compound of Menaphon and Orlando; 
for the latter not only provides the chief substance 
for the comic sub-plot, but influences the main- 
plot in significant and fructifying ways, such de- 
viations from the Menaphon material as occur 

'The Relation of "The Thracian Wonder" to Greene's 
"Menaphon," Modern Language Beview, October, 1906. 

3 It should be said that Mr. Brereton has called gen- 
eral attention to resemblance between the ravings of 
Falemon and those of Orlando, though the point was not 
developed and the larger resemblances between the plays 
were not noted. 



